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Straight  Talks  to  Women  who  Work 

BY       BERXALETTE  " 

You  BELONG  to  an  army,  that  gallant  army  of  women  who 
set  out  briskly,   morning  after  morning,  to  tackle  their 
job  "  in  office,  factory,  or  shop. 

Some  of  you  are  young;  some  not  so  young.  Some  of  you 
have  been  working  for  years;  others  have  just  started,  and 
others  are  looking  forward  in  the  not  so  far  future  to  taking 
on  the  most  exacting  of  jobs — marriage. 

But  whether  you  marry,  or  whether  you  don't: — and  a  girl 
should  think  long  and  seriously  before  she  sacrifices  matri- 
mony with  its  joys  and  sorrows  in  favour  of  a  career — you 
will  for  some  years  at  least  be  on  your  own  ;  that  is, 
earning  your  own  living ;  since  the  economic  state  of  the 
world  to-day  demands  that  the  majority  of  single  women 
support  themselves. 

For  those  of  you  who  marry,  your  job  (but  not  your  work) 
will,  or  should,  end  on  your  wedding  day  ;  while  you  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  do  not  marry  have  also  a  busy  useful 
life  in  front  of  you.  The  day  is  past  when  nearly  every  family 
had  its  maiden  aunt  or  unmarried  sister,  who  having  failed 
to  win  a  husband  and  for  social  and  practical  reasons  being 
debarred  from  earning  her  own  living,  was  grateful  for  a 
home  however  uncongenial  and  considered  herself  lucky 
beside  her  less  fortunate  sister  who  eked  out  an  aimless 
existence  alone  on  a  tiny  income. 

Every  woman  should  be  qualified  to  do  something.  She 
may  never  need  to  work  for  her  living,  but  she  has  the  know- 
ledge that  should  necessity  arise  she  could  do  so,  and  mean- 
while she  can  use  her  qualifications  for  the  benclit  of  one  or 
other  of  the  social  services  where  a  trained  worker  is  worth 
her  weight  in  gold.  Bui  she  should  not,  in  fairness  to  those 
who  have  to  work,  take  a  paid  job  for  **  the  experience.** 

Work  is  not  only  an  important  and  for  most  people  an 
essential  part  of  life;  it  is  a  valuable  aid  to  right  living.  So 
all  women  should  work,  at  their  jobs,  in  social  service,  or  in 
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the  home — and  some  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  to-day 
could  make  rings  round  the  workers." 

Now  let  us  see  how  you,  who  earn  your  living  in  a  world 
of  which  your  grandmothers  were  ignorant,  can  accomplish 
your  daily  task  with  the  maximum  of  glory  to  God,  benefit 
to  yourself,  and  satisfaction  to  those  for  whom  you  work. 

Getting  a  Job. 

You  have  finished  your  training  and  now  you  are  looking 
for  a  job."  You  may  go  to  an  employment  agency,  take  a 
competitive  exam,  or  answer  advertisements.  In  the  last 
case  make  sure  that  the  firm  or  individual  advertising  has  a 
reputable  standing.  Unpleasant  situations  have  been  known 
to  arise  from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Jobs  are  hard  to  get.  Don't  make  things  harder  for  your- 
self by  doing  anything  to  prejudice  your  chances  at  that  first 
important  interview.  Reniember  that  your  treasured  certi- 
ficate and  diplomas  are  only  a  part — an  indispensable  part, 
if  you  will — of  your  qualifications.  Another  and  equally 
important  part  is  YOU.  Your  manner,  your  voice,  your 
appearance,  the  way  you  sit  and  stand  and  answer  questions. 
Many  employers  base  their  selection  of  candidates  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  personal  interview.  So  be  warned  in  time. 
Don't,  as  you  hope  for  that  job,  try  to  ''put  it  across"  your 
interviewer  by  seeking  to  impress  him  either  with  your  pro- 
fessional capabilities  or  personal  charm.  The  former  he  will 
find  out  for  himself;  the  latter  is,  or  should  be,  irrelevant. 

He  can  come  to  a  decision  without  your  assistance — and 
•make  no  mistake  about  it: — if  you  try  to  influence  him  the 
verdict  won't  be  in  your  favour.  You  will  be  feeling  nervous. 
Don't  let  your  nervousness  take  that  unpleasant  form  of 
forwardness.  State  your  abilities  briefly  and  concisely. 
False  modesty  is  as  undesirable  as  false  pride,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  make  the  most  of  yourself.  If  you  are  asked  for 
some  qualification  you  do  not  possess,  say  so  frankly.  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  in  business  and  elsewhere.  Bluff  may 
get  you  a  job ;  it  won't  enable  you  to  keep  it. 

Clothes  are  usually  regarded  as  an  indication  of  one's 
character,  so  both  now  and  when  you  get  that  job  take 
special  care  about  appearance.     Don't  forget  that  good 
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dressing-  means  suitable  dressing",  and  that  too  short  skirts  or 
sleeves,  brilliant  colours,  tawdry  material  or  trimming^s  will 
lessen  your  chances  as  surely  as  a  well-chosen  outfit  will 
increase  them.  A  plain  well-cut  coat  or  costume  smartly 
worn,  a  becoming-  colour  scheme,  perfectly  tidy  hair,  neat 
shoes  and  gloves  will  give  you  confidence  in  yourself  and 
produce  a  good  impression  on  your  prospective  employer. 
Scarlet  lips  and  finger  nails  of  a  gfory  hue  are  no  recommen- 
dation ;  but  neither  is  a  shiny  nose,  so  let  your  make-up  help 
not  hinder  you,  remembering  that  what  is  allowable  at  a 
dance  will  be  overdone  at  the  oflfice.  Employers  are  not 
omniscient,  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  sometimes  they  take  the 
book  by  the  cover,  and  a  frivolous  exterior  as  evidence  of 
the  mind  within. 

Yet,  you  will  argue,  one  sees  girls  employed  who  transgress 
all  these  rules.  Not  with  firms  of  any  importance.  The  bank 
clerk  has  her  oflfice  overall,  the  worker  in  a  big  store  her 
uniform,  and  the  result  is  an  appearance  of  trim  efficiency. 

Some  firms  encourage  their  employees  to  have  outside 
interests.  If  you  are  asked  your  tastes  or  hobbies,  don't  be 
afraid  to  speak  out.  Don't  above  all  look  affronted  at  per- 
sonal questions.  Employers  who  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain your  likes  and  dislikes  will  be  worth  working  for. 


Beginning  Work. 

You  have  got  that  job,  you  have  said  your  Deo  (i  rat  ins, 
and  now  you  are  setting  forth  to  conquer  the  world — and 
prove  yourself  worth  your  salary. 

The  first  and  golden  rule  is— BE  PUNCTUAL,  if  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  it  from  the  first  day  you'll  find  it  just 
as  easy  to  be  in  time  as  five  minutes  late.  And  that  five 
minutes  will  make  all  the  difference  between  starting  work  in 
a  fevered  rush  or  witb  the  comfortal)le  feeling  of  time  in  hand. 

You  must  realise  from  the  very  begininng  that  a  job 
properly  done  means  hard  work,  and  not  a  way  of  earning 
money  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  yourself.  You  have  a 
choice  before  you  that  first  day — to  get  through  your  work  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  possible,  or  to  do  it  as  well  as  you 
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possibly  can,  be  the  cost  what  it  may.  If  you  make  the  right 
decision  you  are  on  the  road  to  being  a  successful  business 
woman.  There  is  another  and  very  important  side  to  that 
decision.  If  you  don't  have  order  in  your  work,  you  won't 
have  it  in  your  life;  if  you  are  always  late  at  the  office,  you'll 
be  sometimes  late  for  Mass  ;  and  sleeping  it  out  on  week- 
days won't  help  you  to  get  up  early  on  Sundays.  So  concen- 
trate on  the  qualities  of  punctuality,  order,  and  hard  work, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  you'll  make  a  success  not  only  of  your 
job  but  of  your  life. 

You  are  being  shown  the  ropes.  Try  to  realize  that  despite 
those  certificates,  in  the  eyes  of  your  colleagues  you  know 
nothing.  Someone  will  be  deputed  to  instruct  you  in  your 
duties.  She  would  probably  prefer  to  do  the  work  herself 
than  teach  you;  if  she  makes  no  secret  of  her  feelings,  don't 
get  upset.  It's  quite  natural.  Give  her  your  full  attention. 
You  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  but  not  careless.  If  you 
don't  understand  what  is  said — admit  it.  Trying  to  **muddle 
along"  on  your  own  will  only  mean  trouble  in  the  future. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  work  appears  comparatively  simple, 
don't  assume  an  air  of  "Oh,  I  know  all  about  that!"  You 
don't,  and  your  com.panion  knows  you  don't. 

You  are  on  trial,  not  only  as  a  worker,  but  as  an  indivi- 
dual. Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  novice  is  often 
viewed  with  suspicion,  even  jealousy.  There  is  always  the 
lurking  fear  that  she  may  step  over  the  heads  of  the  old 
stagers.  The  stupid  are  jealous  of  the  intelligent;  the  plain 
of  the  well-favoured  ;  the  old  of  the  young.  Your  companions 
won't  present  you  with  an  address  of  welcome;  but  it  is  not 
you  they  dislike.  It  is  your  role  of  newcomer.  When  you  are 
an  old  stager,  you  may  find  yourself  adopting  the  same 
attitude.  Don't.  It  is  a  sign  of  an  inferiority  complex, 
besides  being  very  unkind. 

Use  your  eyes  and  your  ears  more  than  your  tongue  those 
first  days.  Without  being  self-assertive  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  your  surroundings.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can 
about  the  firm  that  employs  you,  cultivate  loyalty  to  it  and 
to  your  fellow-workers.  Be  ready  to  give  them  a  helping 
hand,  because  they  are  your  fellow-workers. 
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Mistakes  and  Corrections. 

You'll  make  mistakes  at  first.  You  wouldn't  be  human  if 
you  did  not.  Some  of  them  you'll  find  out  for  vourself, 
others  will  be  pointed  out  to  you,  none  too  gently  perhaps,  by 
your  colleagues  or  the  Chief.  There  is  one  mistake,  however, 
that  you  must  never  make — that  of  refusing  to  acknowledge 
your  error  and  accept  correction.  It  is  a  lack  not  only  of 
humility  but  of  intelligence  never  to  admit  that  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  In  business  a  small  mistake  may  have  serious  con- 
sequences, involving  a  loss  of  money  or  reputation  to  your 
employer  whose  interests  you  must  regard  as  your  own. 
Acknowledge  your  fault  candidly,  and  make  up  your  mind 
that  whatever  other  errors  you  commit,  that  particular  one 
won't  be  repeated  If  you  can  rectify  your  mistake  before 
anyone  sees  it,  do  so ;  if  the  matter  is  out  of  your  hands  and 
your  employer  has  not  noticed  the  ^lip  be  honest  and  give 
him  the  chance  to  rectify  it  himself  He  will  appreciate 
your  honesty.  Don't  think  that  because  a  mistake  has  got 
by  '*  once,  it  will  do  so  again,  and  that  you  can  in  conse- 
quence give  your  work  less  than  your  full  attention.  Even 
v/ere  it  so,  it  wouldn't  be  playing  fair  to  your  employer. 

So  own  up  to  your  mistakes^ — and  then  let  your  companions 
forget  all  about  them.  They  don't  want  to  listen  to  your 
self-depreciation  all  the  time.  If  you  really  want  to  overcome 
your  failings  you'll  stop  talking  about  them  and  get  down  to 
the  job.  Deserved  rebukes  you'll  accept  as  cheerfully  as  you 
can.  \\^hat  about  undeserved  ones?  Of  course  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  make  it  clear  to  So-and-so  that  this  time  the  fault 
is  not  yours.  But — would  it  hurt  you  very  much  if,  once  in 
a  while,  you  let  the  matter  go,  remembering  Him  who  when 
accused,      answered  not  a  word  "?   Try  it  and  see. 

\\'hatever  you  do,  don't  sulk.  There  is  nothing  more  un- 
pleasant than  to  have  some  one  going  round  with  an  injured 
or  worse  still  a  martyred  expression.  Don't  aspire  to  the 
martyr's  palm — in  the  office.  It  is  more  suitable  for  your 
companions  who  have  to  put  up  with  your  sensitiveness.'* 
Get  rid  of  the  sensitiveness  if  it  means  that  you  won't  bear 
a  word  of  correction.  Don't  forget,  however,  that  the  man — 
or  woman— w)io  never  made  a  mistake  never  made  anything. 
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Make  up  your  mind  to  do  your  best.  And  then  do  a  little 
more. 

Indiscreet  Talk, 

Indiscretion  in  social  life  will  make  you  very  unpopular; 
in  business  it  may  get  you — and  others^ — into  serious  trouble. 
You  are  by  the  very  fact  of  your  employment  entrusted  with 
some  of  your  employers  business  secrets.  Don't  betray  that 
trust  by  gossiping  about  his  affairs  outside  the  office.  When 
your  friends  discuss  such-and-such  a  matter  you  may  be 
tempted  to  say  with  a  knowing  air:  "  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  that  !"  Not  only  loyalty  but  common  honesty  demands 
that  you  resist  the  temptation.  You  may  be  asked  in  all 
good  faith  :  * 'Aren't  you  in  So-and-so's  office.  Tell  me  now 
..."  and  you  will  have  to  refuse,  tactfully  if  possible,  but 
quite  definitely.  Unless  you  guard  your  tongue  you  will  find 
yourself  disclosing  information  that  you  have  gained  through 
your  wwk.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  not  matter,  but  the 
tenth  time  you  may  say  something  that  will  affect  your 
employer's  interest  and  perhaps  your  own.  Employers  are 
naturally  wary  of  entrusting  responsible  positions  to  one 
who  is  known  as  "a  great  talker." 

You  are  a  model  of  discretion.  AVild  horses  would  not 
drag  a  business  secret  from  you.  \'ery  well.  There  is 
another  kind  of  talking  that  may  do  harm..  If  you  work  in 
a  big — or  little — town  you  may  in  the  course  of  that  work 
gain  knowledge  of  other  people's  financial,  social  and  even 
moral  concerns.  Forget  it.  The  fact  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  have  such  information  does  not  justify  you  in  dis- 
closing it  to  anyone.  Professional  etiquette  binds  you  just 
as  closely  as  it  does  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer,  while  charity 
demands  that  you  guard  your  neighbour's  character  as  your 
own. 

Overtime, 

Overtime  is  the  bane  of  all  workers.  Often  it  is  necessary  ; 
sometimes  a  little  thinking  ahead  would  remove  the  need  for 
it.  It  is  very  bad  for  women  for  it  puts  an  excessive  strain 
upon  them,  and  the  average  employee  cannot  be  blamed  if 
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after  a  full  day's  work  she  views  with  dismay  the  prospect 
of  working  in  the  evening-.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
you  should  be  willing  to  do"  so  without  complaint.  As  one 
of  the  family  "  that  make  up  your  firm  or  organisation  you 
should  be  ready  to  help  in  an  emergency,  such  as  an  unex- 
pected rush  of  business  or  a  shortage  of  staff.  But  the  kind 
of  overwork  caused  by  the  Chief's  prolonged  absence  at 
lunch  is  a  different  matter.  He  may  need  that  relaxation  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  be  ready  to  make  up  for  it  by 
staying  late.  But  it  is  very  hard  on  his  employee  to  have  to 
stay  too.  When  this  occurs  on  rare  occasions  it  would  be  not 
only  unwise  but  uncivil  to  refuse.  But  if  it  looks  like 
becoming  a  habit — and  if  you  are  prepared  to  risk  losing 
your  job — ^\^ou  should  make  some  protest.  He  may  be 
reasonable  or  he  may  not.  If  he  is  not  then  you  can  do 
either  of  two  things^ — put  up  with  it  cheerfully — and  I  mean 
cheerfully — or  look  out  for  another  job. 

But  you  also  must  be  reasonable  about  this  extra  work. 
Don't  forget  that  when  you  are  absent  through  illness  your 
employer  must  pay  someone  else  to  do  your  work,  or  leave  it 
undone.  You  can  make  this  up  to  him  by  giving  a  fair 
amount  of  overtime  without  complaint. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Getting  On  With  Others. 

It  is  a  most  important  qualification  in  business — that  power 
of  getting  on  with  your  fellow-workers.  Try  to  be  a  good 
mixer — which  does  not  mean  one  who  always  agrees  with  the 
last  speaker,  and  takes  her  opinions  from  the  people  round 
her.  Have  your  own  opinions.  It  is"  not  always  necessary  to 
express  them ;  but  if  you  must,  do  so  courteously.  Some- 
times you  are  bound  to  speak  out;  often  it  is  some  trivial 
matter  when  consideration  for  others  or  for  the  general  peace 
should  keep  you  silent.  Try  to  take  a  big  "  view  of 
things,  and  you'll  find  it  will  get  you  through  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life  in  the  ofiRce  or  workshop  where  people  of  widely 
differing  temperaments  are  brought  into  contact.  Don't  be 
always  imagining  that  others  are  trying  to  hurt  you.  If  you 
are  on  the  look-out  for  affronts,  believe  me,  you'll  find  ihem, 
real  or  imaginary.  You'll  meet  people  whom  you  don't  like 
and  who  don't  like  you.     If  you  cannot  remove  the  antag- 
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onism  between  you,  ignore  it  as  far  as  you  can.  You  are 
getting-  the  corners  rubbed  off,  an  unpleasant  but  salutary 
process.  You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  *'we  are  like  a  lot 
of  coppers  in  a  bag  rubbing  each  other  bright  for  Heaven.** 
Make  allowances  for  people.  They  have  to  do  the  same  for 
you.  Remember  that  a  sharp  answer  or  an  irritable  demand 
may  not  indicate  any  personal  animus  against  you,  but  simply 
that  the  speaker  has  had  a  bad  night,  received  a  worrying 
letter  that  morning,  or  has  some  reason  or  other  for  being 
out  of  sorts.  So  don't  snap  back  and  start  a  feud  about 
nothing  at  all. 

We  have  all  met  the  bright  young  thing  straight  from 
her  business  college  who  is  prepared  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  reorganise  the  running  of  the  office.  If  you  are  she 
and  you  find  with  hurt  surprise  that  your  brilliant  new 
theories  are  not  accepted  with  acclamation,  don't  feel 
aggrieved,  and  decide  without  further  hesitation  that  the 
place  is  run  by  old  fogies  who  will  turn  down  any  theory  that 
is  new  and  up-to-date.  The  point  is  that  they  are  only 
theories y  and  the  *'old  fogies,"  practical  hard-headed  people 
with  years  of  experience  behind  them,  can  see  difficulties  and 
objections  that  are  invisible  to  you.  You  know  the  rules  of 
the  game.    They  have  played  it. 

And  you  people  who  have  spent  fifteen  or  twenty  years  at 
your  work,  don't  think  that  the  young  ones  must  be  wrong 
because  they  are  young.  It  is  not  their  fault.  Don't  refuse  to 
listen  to  them;  their  intentions  are  of  the  best,  if  their 
enthusiasm  is  misplaced.  Now  and  again  they  may  have  an 
idea  of  real  merit,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  it.  Give  praise 
where  praise  is  due.  A  word  of  encouragement  can  work 
wonders,  specially  with  the  very  young  whose  aggressive 
self-assurance  may  conceal  a  genuine  timidity.  Nor  will 
your  employer  be  any  the  worse  for  knowing  that  you  have 
seen  and  appreciated  his  work.  'Praise  is  uplifting,  flattery 
despicable,  so  be  sincere  in  what  you  say.  If  as  sometimes 
happens,  you  are  under  the  orders  of  someone  intellectually 
your  inferior,  take  special  care  to  recognise  that  authority, 
even  though  you  may  dislike  or  disapprove  his  or  her  actions. 

Unless  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  blessed  with 
an  even  temperament,  you  will  find  yourself,  like  the  rest  of 
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US,  at  the  mercy  of  a  headache,  a  cold  morning,  or  that 
indefinable  feeling  of  being  fed-up."  All  you  can  do  on 
such  occasions  is  to  resolve  to  keep  a  firm  grasp  on  your 
temper.  Self-control  sometimes  takes  a  mighty  effort,  but 
you  must  make  that  effort  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  those  with  whom  you  work.  Like  a  talker  "  a 
"  difficult  "  person  may  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  one  who, 
if  less  gifted,  has  the  art  of  pulling  well  with  her  companions. 

Tact  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to  this  question  of  getting  on 
with  people.  A  tactful  person  can  turn  a  roomful  of  nervy 
irritable  women  into  as  near  a  semblance  of  Heaven  as  it  is 
ever  likely  to  be ;  while  her  tactless  sister,  plunging  heavily 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  can  make  chaos  of  the  best 
organised  establishment.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  that  some 
people  are  born  with  the  gift  of  saying  and  doing  the  right 
thing.  But 'they '11  soon  lose  that  gift  if  they  begin  to  think 
only  of  themselves,  for  true  tact  comes  from  kindness  of 
heart  and  genuine  interest  in  and  consideration  for  other 
people's  feelings. 

A  cold  dark  Monday  morning  is  an  excellent  time  to  begin 
this  cultivation  of  tact.  That  noisily  cheerful  young  woman 
who  rallies  her  companions  on  their  gloom  is  an  example  of 
what  not  to  do.  So  is  the  girl  who  enters  into  a  long  and 
senseless  argument  with  a  colleague  who  is  trying  hard  to 
keep  her  temper.    The  Chief  may  not  be  immune  from  that 

Monday  morning  "  complaint,  so  if  he  replies  to  your 
greeting  with  an  inaudible  grunt  don't  look  hurt  or  enquire 
with  exaggerated  concern  :  Is  anything  the  matter?"  He 
will  be  deeply  grateful  and  will  mark  you  down  as  a  person 
of  tact  if  you  take  no  notice  of  him.  A  quiet  voice — not  an 
osentatious  whisper — is  a  part  of  tact.    So  is  a  ready  smile. 

Tact  is  a  valuable  business  asset.  It  is  more  than  that, 
however.  It  promotes  peace  and  harmony  in  your  surroun- 
dings, it  gives  you  a  better  understanding  of  your  fellow- 
men,  and  it  may  be  the  unseen  and  unconscious  means  of 
leading  souls  to  God. 

Kindness  and  the  Reverse. 

Be  kind: — to  your  colleagues,  to  your  inferiors,  to  your 
superiors.   Be  kind  to  those  you  like,  i)ut  specially  to  those 
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you  don't  like.  You  needn't  profess  an  affection  you  do  not 
feel  ;  but  you  can  give  a  word  or  a  smile  that  won't  cost  you 
much  and  may  have  surprising  results.  In  social  life  you 
choose  your  companions  ;  in  business  you  have  to  mix  with 
many  whose  society  you  would  not  voluntarily  seek. 

Yes,  I  know  that  you  have  a  heart  of  gold  for  your  friends 
— or  they  wouldn't  be  your  friends  perhaps.  But  what  about 
that  tiresome  person  at  the  next  desk  who  will  insist  on 
telling  you  all  her  troubles?  Or  that  careless  youngster  who 
appears  to  give  more  attention  to  her  complexion  than  her 
work?  You've  got  to  make  her  toe  the  line,  that's  your  job ; 
but  you  can  accompany  reprimand  with  a  kind  word  that  will 
send  her  away  resolved  that  this  time  she  really  will  concen- 
trate. And  it  won't  cost  you  much  lo  lend  a  sympathetic 
ear — that's  all  she  wants — to  the  sometimes  real  but  more 
imaginary  troubles  of  your  next-door  neighbour. 

Then  there  is  that  glamorous  girl  who  never  has  an 
evening  free,"  and  obviously  regards  you  as  hopelessly  dull 
and  dowdy.  It  will  be  harder  to  be  kind  to  her  than  to  your 
complaining  neighbour.    But  try  and  keep  on  trying. 

Genuine  kindness  particularly  from  one  in  authority  can 
light  up  a  dull  city  office  or  workshop  like  a  ray  of  sunshine. 
It  is  not  easy  to  keep  at  it  all  the  time.  A  great  sorrow,  a 
sudden  overwhelming  disaster,  calls  forth  a  warm  response ; 
it  is  the  day  after  day  effort  that  costs.  A  tired  brain,  weary 
muscles,  the  heavy  burden  of  monotonous  work,  even  a  cold 
in  the  head,  can  make  hay  of  all  our  good  resolutions.  And 
you  won't  be  kind  in  the  office  unless  you  are  kind  outside  it. 

There  are  poeple  to  whom  you  ts^n  be  kind  only  for  the  love 
of  God.  "  Help  me  to  love  my  friends  in  Thee  and  my 
enemies  for  Thee,"  says  the  prayer  in  the  Missal,  You 
remember  W'hat  you  were  taught  at  school?  We  must  love 
our  enemies,  but  w^e  need  not  like  them."  Even  the  saints 
did  not  ahvays  "  get  on  "  with  one  another. 

You  have  a  quick  brain,  a  witty  tongue.   You  can  size  u 
a  person's  peculiarities  concisely  and  describe  them  humou 
ously.  You  are     great  fun,"  and  are  always  being  begge 
to  "  show  us  how  So-and-so  talks — or  walks — or  laughs." 
And  you  oblige,  to  the  great  entertainment -of  your  audience. 
Harmless  enough: — if  So-and-so  doesn't  hear  of  it,  as  well 
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she  may,  and  be  deeply  hurt.  Yes,  I  know  it  was  only  a 
joke,  and  if  people  had  a  sense  of  humour — Quite.  But  would 
yon  think  it  so  funny  to  have  your  oddities  of  speech  or 
manner  made  the  object  of  an  office  joke.  Be  honest. 
Would  you? 

The  point  is,  however,  that  you  may  not  stop  at  fun." 
There  may  be  real  cruelty  or  worse  in  that  habit  of  yours. 
The  g'ift  of  mimicry  is  a  dangerous  one.  Guard  it  well.  It 
is  so  easy  to  slip  over  that  dividing  line  between  fun  and 
actual  harm.  Why  not  cut  out  that  particular  kind  of 
"  fun  "?  Don't  pretend  that  you,  with  your  ready  wits, 
cannot  find  some  other  way  of  raising  a  laugh — and  a  laugh 
sometimes  is  as  good  as  a  tonic — than  by  hurting;^  other 
people's  feelings?  Of  course  you  can.  Give  it  up,  even  at 
the  risk  of  losing  your  reputation  as  the  office  wit.  You 
won't  lose  your  popularity.  People  laugh  at  a  witty  tongue, 
but  thev  wonder  if  their  turn  will  come  next. 

Be  kind  in  speaking  of  others,  ^'ou  know  that  you  may 
not  take  aw^ay  a  person's  character  without  grave  sin,  and 
the  fact  that  what  you  say  is  the  truth  in  no  way  lessens  the 
harm  done.  But  there  are  other  things,  little  spiteful  re- 
marks, cold  sarcastic  ones,  which,  if  they  do'  not  break  the 
law  of  charity  give  it  a  good  crack.  If  you  can't  stop  others 
talking  unkindly  you  can  refuse  to  join  in.  Don't  be  the  kind 
of  girl  whom  the  instant  the  door  closes  behind  someone 
begins  to  pick  her  to  pieces.  But  don't  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  look  down  your  nose  because  someone's  new 
hat  or  latest  perm  is  criticised.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  only 
unreasonable;  it  often  creates  opposition,  and  leads  perhaps 
to  real  uncharity.  Use  your  commonsense.  See  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  harmless  if  foolish,  and  what  is  really 
harmful.  And  if  you  arc  challenged,  give  your  opinion 
firmly. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  to  whom  you  should  be  especially 
kind — the  innocently  happy.  Human  nature  has  a  horrid 
tendency  to  "  take  them  down  a  peg."  Resist  the  unworthy 
temptation.  Happiness  is  too  rare  a  plant  to  kill  it  with  a 
harsh  word. 

The  great  secret  of  kindness  is  to  be  interested  in  your 
companions.    There  are  so  many  lonely  people  in  the  world, 
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and  you  can  do  so  much  by  a  word,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  even 
a  sympathetic  silence,  to  soften  their  loneliness.  Don't  lose 
the  chance. 

Jealousy. 

You  are  doing  well  at  your  job,  working  hard  and  gaining 
a  deserved  promotion.  And  now  you  meet  something  that 
every  successful  man  and  woman  meets — jealousy.  And  you 
are  distressed  and  hurt.  Don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart. 
Jealousy  is  the  weapon  of  the  weak  and  is  best  ignored. 

What  if  you  are  the  one  who  is  jealous  of  your  more  for- 
tunate colleagues?  Try  and  control  your  jealous  feelings.  If 
you  cannot,  at  least  make  sure  that  they  are  not  visible.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  practise  humility  ;  not  a  spineless  self -depre- 
ciation, but  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  one's  own  limitations. 
When  you  see  a  colleague  get  the  place  for  which  you  have 
tried  so  hard,  those  words  of  congratulation  may  stick  in 
your  throat,  but  make  an  effort  and  utter  them  and  you  will 
be  all  the  happier.  Jealousy  is  an  insidious  evil.  It  will 
destroy  your  peace  of  mind,  embitter  your  outlook  and  lead 
you  to  little  meannesses  of  thought  and  word  and  will  cause 
you  lasting  regret.  It  is  only  small  natures  who  are  jealous. 
Be  above  such  pettiness.  You  should  be  ambitiou^,  you 
should  make  the  most  of  your  talents  and  not  be  content 
with  doing  less  than  your  best.  Having  done  that,  look  on 
other's  success  without  envious  eyes.  A  responsible  position 
is  not  always  unmitigated  bliss.  There  are  worries  and 
obligations  that  you  in  your  care-free  if  lowly  place  know 
nothing  about.  So  while  always  striving  to  get  on,  be 
content  with  what  you  have. 

Lifts,  Lunches,  etc. 

Should  you  accept  lifts,  lunches,  etc.,  from  your  employer? 
The  answer  is  generally.  no,"  if  he  is  a  married  man. 
Such  invitations  may  be  given  and  accepted  in  all  good  faith, 
but  repeated  frequently  they  may  lead  to  trouble.  Proximity 
has  dangers  which  it  is  only  common  prudence  to  avoid. 
Innocent  friendships  may  develop  into  something  deeper, 
with  great  unhappiness  for  all  parties  as  a  result.  Some 
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regard  also  must  be  paid  for  appearances.  The  world  is  ever 
ready  to  believe  evil,  even  where  none  exists,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  your  employer's  wife  to  be  seen  constantly  in  his  com- 
pany. Give  your  own  lunches,  make  your  ow^n  way  home,  be 
civil  but  independent  in  such  matters,  and  your  employer  will 
respect  you  all  the  more. 

Use  your  common  sense  of  course.  If  it  is  a  pouring  wet 
evening  and  you  have  forgotten  your  umbrella,  accept  a 
considerate  employer's  offer  of  a  lift  if  he  is  going  your  way. 
But: — next  wet  day  mai^e  sure  you  have  that  umbrella. 

Keep  your  business  and  social  life  apart,"  is  a  wise 
maxim.  When  your  work  is  done  seek  the  society  of  your 
friends  of  your  own  age.  It  will  be  better  for  vou  from 
every  point  of  view. 

Conversations. 

We  have  spoken  of  unkind  and  uncharitable  conversation. 
There  is  another  sort  of  conversation  you  may  hear  and, 
straight  from  home  and  convent  school,  be  shocked,  dis- 
tressed, or  perhaps  vaguely  excited.  In  this  modern  age 
there  is  little  that  is  not  openly  discussed,  and  unless  you 
keep  a  steady  head  you  may  lose  your  bearings.  With  regard 
to  conversations  dangerous  to  purity,  though  you  sometimes 
cannot  avoid  hearing  them,  you  must  shun  them  absolutely. 
Yes,  you  may  be  called  "  pi  "  or  goody-goody."  That 
won't  do  you  any  harm,  but  weakly  yielding  to  human 
respect  in  this  matter  most  certainly  will.  You  may  hear 
something  that  troubles  or  perperplexes  you.  You  have  a 
perfect  right  to  ask  for  information — but  from  the  right 
quarter;  your  mother,  some  older  woman  friend,  your  con- 
fessor. 

Respect  yourself  too  much  to  join  in  loose  talk.  Steer 
clear  of  the  man  or  woman  who  sprinkles  the  conversation 
'  with  double  meanings  or  offers  to  tell  you  a  smutty  story  or 
lend  you  a     hot  "  book.    If  it's  a  man  and  you  accept  his 
oflfer,  you  give  him  an  impression  of  yourself  of  which  he 
won't  be  slow  to  take  advantage.    Be  guarded  in  your  con- 
\ersation  with  men.    Don't  run  to  extremes  and  imagine  that 
very  man  you  meet  is  trying  to  lead  you  on  the  downward 
ath;  but  distrust  yourself  and  human  nature.    And  don't 
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imagine  that  because  a  man  is  old  he  has  always  the  wisdom 
of  his  years.  The  girl  who  says  lightly  :  Oh,  I  can  look 
after  myself  !"  is  very  often  tlie  very  one  who  does  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

You  may  hear  the  Catholic  Church  criticised  or  attacked. 
Defend  her  as  well  as  you  know  how.  Sometimes  the  accu- 
sation is  one  that  you  cannot  answer.  Don't  get  upset  and 
imagine  that  there  is  no  answer.  Declare  firmly  your  belief 
in  the  Church's  teachings — and  then  make  it  your  business 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  you  lack.  You  should  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  you.  You  have  no 
excuse  in  these  days  when  apologetics  are  taught  in  every 
school,  and  excellent  booklets  on  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  to  be  had  for  a  few  pence. 

Some  one  once  objected  :  Our  Lord  has  no  need  of 
human  learning."  And  the  wise  answer  was  He  has 
still  less  need  of  human  ignorance." 

Wise  Work. 

What  is  your  attitude  to  your  work?  Do  you  regard  it 
simply  as  a  means  of  getting  bread  and  butter,  or  have  you 
a  genuine  interest  in  it?  Do  you  look  on  it  as  a  challenge 
renew^ed  each  day  to  your  brain  and  capabilities.  "  If  you 
don't  master  your  work,  your  work  will  master  you  "  is  a 
wise  saying.  Don't  let  your  work  get  on  top  of  you  for  want 
of  a  little  intelligent  planning.  We  all  know  the  person  who 
runs  wildly  from  one  task  to  another  and  never  finishes  any 
of  them.  I'm  up  to  my  eyes,"  you'll  hear  the  cry  I 
never  have  a  minute!"  and  she  never  has  until  she  works 
herself  into  a  breakdown. 

Take  a  pride  in  doing  your  job  well,  and  you  will  have  the 
self-confidence  that  comes  from  work  well  done  and  that  wiU 
lead  you  to  success.  You  gave  your  day  to  God  when  you 
made  your  Morning  Offering.  Make  it  a  gift  worth  having. 
Tackle  your  job  in  that  spirit,  and  you  will  not  only  sanctify 
yourself  w^ith  it,  but  unconsciously  you  will  imbue  others  with 
the  same  spirit.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  apostolate  of 
example,  though  your  primary  motive  must  be  to  serve  God 
by  your  own  actions.^ 

You  can't  do  your  work  as  it  should  be  done  unless  you  are 
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interested  in  it.  If  you  slack  you  cheat  your  employer,  who 
is  paying  you  for  a  good  day's  work,  just  as  much  as  if  you 
helped  yourself  to  the  office  store  of  pencils  and  paper  and 
brought  them  home  for  your  own  use. 

Be  ambitious  by  all  means.  Keep  one  eye  on  the  next  rung 
of  the  ladder,  but  see  that  the  other  is  firmly  fixed  on  the 
work  in  hand.  Don't  decide  because  with  all  vour  efforts  you 
fail  to  make  that  next  rung  that  the  one  in  authority  has  a 
"  down  on  you.  There  are  probably  reasons,  of  which  vou 
know^  nothing,  for  your  Chief's  failing  to  give  you  the 
coveted  promotion.  Even  were  there  a  question  of  bias, 
could  it  not  be  God's  way  of  showing  you  what  He  wants  of 
vou?  Put  vour  heart  into  vour  work  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Him. 

Work  hard — but  not  too  hard.  This  is  where  women, 
particularly  those  in  responsible  positions,  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  men.  They  don't  know  when  to  draw  the  line 
between  hard  work  and  overwork.  They  tend  to  lose  their 
sense  of  proportion,  and  to  think  that  the  whole  burden 
rests  on  their  shoulders.  They  allow  themselves  no  respite 
and  when  strained  nerves  and  physical  exhaustion  warn  them 
to  call  a  halt,  they  ignore  the  warning  with  the  inevitable 
result — a  breakdown  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  self-deception,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
about  their  attitude.  Their  proclivity  to  think  themselves 
indispensable  is  caused  partly  by  want  of  clear  thinking  and 
partly  by  vanity — though  they  would  be  both  surprised  and 
hurt  if  you  suggested  that  they  got  a  queer  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment out  of  their  troubles.  What  they  lack  is  the  executive 
ability  to  share  their  work  with  others.  A  good  organiser 
will  know  how  to  make  others  work,  which  does  not  mean 
that  she  slacks  herself.  But  when  some  weighty  decision  has 
t(>  be  made,  some  important  step  taken,  she  can  give  it  her 
l  ull  attention,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  routine  work 
w  'lW  go  on  uninterrupted.  If  she  is  ill  or  away  the  office  will 
not  be  plunged  into  chaos,  as  in  the  case  of  a  superior  who 
keeps  all  the  reins  in  her  own  hands. 

So  you  who  are  at  the  top  or  within  sigh!  of  it,  K 
ike   your    responsibilities,    not  lightly— (iod    forbid  —  but 
ilmly,  and  when  necessary  tn  delegate  them  to  others  with- 
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out  risk  of  disaster.  A  staff,  trained  to  work  well  together 
will  be  of  far  more  use  than  all  your  hours  of  overtime.  Get 
rid  of  that  it  all  depends  on  me  complex.  If  it's  true, 
worrying-  yourself  into  a  nervous  wreck  won't  help  m.atters ; 
if  it  is  not,  you  are  fooling  yourself  and  risking  your  health 
to  no  purpose. 

When  your  work  is  done,  try  to  take  your  mind  off  it. 
This  won't  be  easy,  but  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  your  job  you  must  do  so,  if  you  are  to  come  back  to 
work  next  day  refreshed  and  rested. 

Leisure. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  most  important  point — what  you 
do  with  your  leisure.  Whether  you  live  at  home  or  in  digs 
the  hours  away  from  your  w^ork  are  very  precious  ones,  and 
should  be  carefully  spent.  No  one  will  dispute  your  right  to 
relaxation ;  but  too  much  amusement  may  be  as  bad  for  you 
as  too  much  work.  Late  hours  four  or  five  times  a  week  will 
injure  your  health  and  make  you  unfit  to  do  your  work 
properly.  You  should  have  eight  hours'  sleep  every  night 
and  occasionally  a  little  more.  Try  to  go  to  bed  at  a  fixed 
time  and  get  up  at  a  fixed  time — not  an  easy  thing  to 
achieve.  If  you  can  go  to  Mass  the  day  will  be  well  begun. 
Be  sensible  and  if  you  find  the  strain  too  much,  if  you  are  far 
from  a  church  or  if  your  going  would  upset  the  domestic 
arrangements  unduly  then  don't  go.  But  you  might  try  it. 
Mass  and  Holy  Communion  give  a  wonderful  start  to  the 
day,  and  w^ill  if  regularly  adhered  to  transform  your  whole 
life.  If  you  cannot  go  to  Mass  try  to  drop  into  a  church  at 
lunchtime  or  on  your  way  home,  even  for  a  few  minutes. 
You  might  manage  to  go  to  Benediction  on  the  First  Friday, 
and  perhaps  once  a  year  you  could  attend  one  of  the  week- 
end Retreats  arranged  every  summer  for  girls  who  work. 
When  these  Retreats  are  in  convents  out  of  town  they  have 
a  natural  as  well  as  a  spiritual  attraction  for  the  city  worker. 

In  winter  it  is  not  always  possible  to  take  a  walk  every 
evening,  but  in  the  summer  you  should  spend  as  much  time 
as  you  can  out  of  doors.  If  you  are  not  keen  on  walking  or 
not  able  for  it,  swimming,  cycling,  riding  are  all  good  exer- 
cise.   So  are  games,  but  beware  of  overdoing  them.  Tennis 
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is  very  enjoyable  on  a  summer's  evening-,  but  if  you  go  home 
too  tired  to  sleep  it  is  doing  you  harm  instead  of  good. 

Cultivate  tastes  that  leave  you  independent  of  the 
crowd,"  specially  as  you  grow  older.-  Gardening  is  an  ab- 
sorbing hobby,  even  if  your  garden  be  only  a  row  of  bulb 
bowls  that  bring  beauty  into  a  city  room.  So  is  plT£)tograph.y  ; 
while  music  is  one  of  the  most  soothing  and  therefore  most 
valuable  of  relaxations.  You  may  not  play  yourself,  but  you 
can  go  to  concerts  or  the  opera  sometimes,  and  there  is 
always  the  radio.  There  are  worse  ways  of  spending  the 
evening  than  in  a  comfortable  chair  listening  to  a  good 
programme  of  music.  Knitting  and  sewing  are  restful 
occupations,  and  are  almost  indispensable  for  a  girl  who 
has  to  look  smart  on  a  small  salary. 

You  might  give  one  night  a  week  to  social  service,  whether 
it  be  the  Legion  of  Mary,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
or  some  parish  activity.  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  a  duty 
towards  your  neighbour.  Do  something,  if  only  in  gratitude 
for  the  gift  of  faith. 

Loneliness  can  be  as  dangerous  as  too  much  gadding 
about.  If  you  live  on  your  own  "  join  one  of  the  many 
clubs  and  societies  to  be  found  in  most  towns.  There  are 
walking  and  cycling  clubs  for  the  energetic;  hockey,  tennis 
and  golf  clubs  for  the  sports  lovers,  and  literary  and  artistic 
circles  for  the  more  serious-minded.  Go  to  cooking  and 
sewing  classes  and  you  will  acquire  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  a  successful  marriage.  Every  girl  should  know  some- 
thing of  First  Aid,  so  attend  the  Red  Cross  or  St.  John 
Ambulance  classes,  and  go  to  the  weekly  practices. 

But  make  Sunday  a  real  day  of  rest,  not  one  to  which  you 
leave  all  the  odd  jobs  that  you  cannot  be  bothered  to  do 
during  the  week 

If  you  live  at  home  don't  treat  your  home  merely  as  some- 
where to  eat  and  sleep.  Spend  an  evening  with  your  parents, 
take  them  to  the  pictures  or  sit  with  them  at  home.  Don't 
shut  them  out  of  your  working  life  because  they  wouldn't 
understand."  Try  them  and  see.  If  sometimes  you  feel 
inclined  to  grumble  at  these  home  ties,  ask  one  of  those 

lucky  "  people  who  have  "  no  one  to  bother  about  "  what 
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she  thinks.  Her  answer  will  surprise  you,  and  you'll  find 
yourself  regarding  her  not  with  envy  but  pity. 

Reading. 

Reading  is  one  of  the  finest  relaxations.  A  good  book 
will  take  ypu  out  of  yourself  as  nothing  else  will.  Leaving 
novels  aside,  there  are  to-day  splendid  travel  books  that  will 
open  new  worlds  to  you,  modern  biographies  as  thrilling  as 
any  romance,  informative  books  on  present-day  topics.  Be 
wary,  however,  of  books  on  history  or  those  that  deal  with 
the  art  of  living,  if  the  authors  are  non-Catholic.  You 
should  not  be  narrowminded ;  but  where  faith  or  morals  are 
concerned,  you  must  get  the  right  angle. 

Read  novels,  by  all  means — but  not  indiscriminately.  You 
are  not  a  child,  you  can  read  anything?  You  certainly  can 
not.  None  of  us  can — and  escape  untarnished.  If  you  have 
ever  read  a  novel  that  offended  against  purity  or  modesty 
you  will  remember  the  effect  it  had  upon  you,  as  you  looked 
at  life  through  the  distorted  unhealthy  eyes  of  the  writer. 
Books  influence  us  for  good  or  evil  more  than  people  do, 
for  they  come"  into  closer  contact  with  our  minds. 

Briefly :  Don't  read  a  book  that  you  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose "  doubtful."  Don't  read  a  book  because  "  everyone  is 
reading  it."  They  aren't.  Don't  read  a  book  because  it  is 
offered  you  with  the  recommendation  that  it  is  "  spicy." 
Refuse  the  offer  and  state  your  reasons.  It  won't  be 
repeated.  Don't  read  rubbish.  A  well-written  bo*ok  is  better 
value  from  every  point  of  view ;  and  constant  reading  of 
second-rate  stuff  will  destroy  your  taste  for  worth-while 
books.  It  would  be  wiser  if  you  did  not  read  novels  of  which 
you  know  nothing  beyond  that  they  are  popular. 

The  fact  that  a  book  is  brilliant  "  is  no  guarantee  that 
it  does  not  offend  against  faith  or  morals.  Some  of  the 
famous  books  of  the  past  and  present  do  both. 

Don't  read  books  by  non-Catholics  on  "  the  facts  of  life," 
marriage,  birth-control,  etc.  There  are  books  specially 
written  on  these  subjects  by  Catholic  doctors  and  priests 
which  can  be  got  at  any  Catholic  booksellers. 

Read  romances,  thrillers,  detective  stories,  if  you  enjoy 
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them.  Some  of  them  are  excellent  entertainment.  But  now 
and  again  try  a  more  serious  book.    You  will  like  it. 

Don't  confine  yourself  to  Catholic  authors,  but  remember 
that  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  all  time  have  been 
written  by  Catholics.  * 

As  an  up-to-date  business  woman  you  will  read  the  paper 
every  day.  Take  a  Catholic  weekly  to  keep  you  conversant 
with  the  news  of  the  Church,  and  support  the  Catholic  press 
by  subscribing  to  a  periodical. 

Finally,  don't  forget  your  spiritual  reading.  Read  a  chapter 
or  even  a  page  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  or  some  other 
spiritual  book  every  day.  You  can  borrow  spiritual  books 
from  your  parish  library,  or  from  the  Central  Catholic  Library 
in  Dublin,  from  which  books  are  sent  to  country  readers. 

Drinking. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Catholic  girls  should  have  to  be 
warned  about  drinking: — by  which  is  meant  intemperate 
drinking.  Yet  it  is  the  deplorable  fact  that  such  a  practice  is 
becoming  increasingly  common  among  women — particularly 
young  women.  Perhaps  you  have  been  at  a  dance  or  enter- 
tainment from  which  a  girl  has  had  to  be  removed  hopelessly 
drunk,  and  you  have  felt  vicarious  shame  at  such  a  spectacle. 
A  drunken  woman  is  a  disgusting  sight,  and  the  fact  that 
she  is  young  and  pretty  and  presumably  should  know  better 
makes  it  worse.  If  you  saw  a  woman  reeling  out  of  a  public- 
house  you  would  pass  her  with  a  shiver  of  repulsion  ;  yet  her 
well-dressed  sister  who  takes  too  many  cocktails  at  a  dance 
is  regarded  by  many — not  by  all,  thank  God — with  amused 
tolerance  and  even  admiration.  She  is  smart,"  she  "  has 
no  nonsense  about  her,''  she  is  this  or  that,  anything  indeed 
but  what  she  is,  a  woman  the  worse  for  drink.  And  some- 
times the  worst  offenders  are  girls  from  Catholic  homes  and 
with  convent  educations. 

Let  us  get  one  thing  clear.  Drink  in  moderaiion  is  not  sin- 
ful. A  glass  of  sherry,  a  cocktail,  while  much  better  avoided 
by  young  girls,  may  be  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  excessive 
drinking  that  is  evil.  Just  one  more  ''  has  been  responsil)Ie 
for  more  wrecked  lives,  more  broken  hearts  than  will  ever  be 
known.    It  is  a  startling  retlection  on  society  to-day  that  a 
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girl  must  have  real  strength  of  will  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations offered  in  this  way.  We  all  know  the  baits.  Come 
now,  be  sociable.  Don't  spoil  the  party  and  the  threats, 
You'll  be  left  out  of  everything  if  you  won't  have  a  drink," 
and  so  on ;  well  calculated  to  pierce  a  girl's  defences.  But  if 
she  has  the  strength  of  will  to  refuse  and  to  ask  without  a 
blush  for  her  Club  Orange  or  Lime  Juice,  what  happens? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  pretty  popular 
young  girls  who  enjoy  their  good  times  as  much  as  any  one, 
and  who  do  not  drink.  This  is  a  sober  fact,  not  wishful 
thinking. 

Do  get  it  into  your  heads  that  drinking  doesn't  make  you 
more  attractive.  No  decent  man  likes  to  see  a  girl  drink  to 
excess,  though  he  may  pretend  to  think  her  a  good  sport." 
But  the  girl  who  drinks  does  attract  a  certain  type  of  man 
who  is  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakened  self- 
control  that  drinking  causes,  and  the  consequences  are  often 
disastrous,  since  intemperance,  a  sin  in  itself,  invariably 
leads  to  other  sins. 

If  you  feel  unable  to  relinquish  drinking  entirely  and  by 
your  action  help  to  stem  the  tide  of  intemperance  that  is 
sweeping  the  country,  then  you  must  be  always  on  your 
guard  for  you  are  treading  a  very  perilous  path.  Other 
girls  do  it.  Why  can't  I?"  That  is  a  favourite  argument 
of  some  of  you.  Very  well.  Other  girls,  young,  gay, 
prominent  members  of  "  the  crowd  "  refuse  to  drink,  and 
some  of  them — join  the  Total  Abstinence  Association  in  a 
spirit  of  reparation.    Why  can't  you? 

Money. 

And  lastly  a  word  about  the  way  you  spend  your  salary. 
The  day  you  get  your  first  pay  envelope,  make  a  firm 
resolution  to  put  by  even  the  tiniest  sum  every  week  or 
month.  If  you  marry  as  many  of  you  will,  you'll  have  some- 
thing to  help  to  start  the  new^  home ;  if  you  do  not  marry, 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  a  nest-egg  put  by  will  give  you 
ease  of  mind,  and  help  to  avert  the  day  when  you  can  work 
no  longer.  If  you  have  expectations  "  don't  squander  your 
money  because  you      will  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
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future."  The  future  is  often  unpredictable,  and  expectations 
have  a  way  of  dwindling  if  they  do  not  vanish  altogether. 

If  your  job  is  non-pensionable  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
take  out  an  insurance  policy  with  some  well-established  firm. 
By  paying  a  small  annual  premium  you  will  be  assured  of  a 
certain  sum  in  a  stated  number  of  years.  (The  question  of  a 
pension  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  when  looking  for  a 
job  or  choosing  a  career.)  If  you  have  saved  enough  money 
to  invest,  don't  be  beguiled  by  some  "  friendly  "  advice  to 
put  it  in  some  unknown  investment  that  promises  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  Run  no  risks  v/ith  your  hardly  earned  money, 
but  choose  a  safe  investment  even  if  the  interest  is  not  high. 

Be  careful  what  you  spend  on  clothes.  Extravagance  in 
this  will  not  only  lead  you  into  financial  difficulties  now  ;  it 
mav  one  day  be  the  means  of  ruining  the  man  who  will  have 
the  privilege  of  supporting  you.  Good  material,  plain  cut, 
is  not  only  better  buying ;  but  it  will  look  far  smarter  than 

the  very  latest  "  cheaply-produced.  Good  shoes  cost 
money,  but  they  will  repay  you  by  giving  you  comfortable 
feet,  a  most  essential  aid  to  health.  Dress  as  well  as  you 
can  on  the  sum  that  you  may  rightfully  put  aside  for  the 
purpose,  and  never  forget  that  smartness  and  modesty  are 
not  incompatible  as  some  people  appear  to  think. 

Go  away  for  a  holiday  every  year  if  you  can.  Fresh  sur- 
roundings will  refresh  you  physically  and  mentally.  If 
however,  this  is  impossible,  you  can  with  a  Httle  planning 
have  a  very  good  holiday  at  home.  Make  change  your  key- 
note; change  of  habits,  of  food,  of  clothes,  of  companions. 
Take  things  easy,  but  don't  lounge  about  the  house  doing 
nothing,  and  then  wonder  why  you  are  not  enjoying  your 

rest."  Visit  your  friends  or  invite  them  to  visit  you. 
Take  those  walks,  read  those  books,  do  all  those  things  for 
which  you  never  have  time  when  youVe  at  work,  and  you'll 
enjoy  your  holiday  just  as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  away. 

If  you  have  the  ordering  of  your  own  meals  beware  of 
unwise  economy.  Find  out  the  most  nourishing  kinds  of 
food.  Sausages,  pastries,  tasty  snacks  of  this  or  that  may  be 
attractive ;  they  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  working  woman 
fit  and  well.    Cheese,  eggs,  butter,  wheaten  bread,  fruit  and 
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vegetables  are  all  good  and  moderately  cheap.  Eat  meat 
once  a  day  if  possible,  and  don't  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  your 
appetite  to  your  figure.  Take  an  extra  half-hour's  walk  a 
day  instead.  With  regard  to  fasting  you  will,  of  course,  be 
guided  by  what  your  confessor  says. 

You  are  bound  to  give  something,  however  small,  in 
charity.  You  can  give  it  in  the  parish  collections.  Don't 
overlook  this  item  when  surveying  your  expenses,  for  it  is 
aji  important  one. 

A  last  word.  There  is  a  certain  much-discussed  individual 
known  as  The  Modern  Girl."  Some  people  think  her  the 
epitome  of  all  the  virtues,  some — do  not.  She  cannot  defend 
herself  when  attacked,  for  her  reputation  is  in  YOUR  hands. 
You  have  heard  her  called  hard  and  selfish  and  frivolous  and 
even  worse  things.  It  is  up  to  you  to  show  those  carping 
critics  that  she  can  be  brave  and  gay  and  gallant,  staunch 
to  her  religion  and  loyal  to  her  family  and  friends,  quick  to 
help  those  in  trouble,  tender  to  the  old  and  compassionate  to 
the  sorrowful,  working  long  hours  without  a  murmur  when 
the  interests  of  her  employer  demand  it,  looking  at  the  world 
with  sane  straightforward  gaze,  seeing  evil  for  what  it  is, 
a  blot  upon  that  world's  fair  face,  meeting  temptation  with  a 
steady  front  and  drawing  her  strength  of  will  to  resist  it, 
not  from  her  own  virtues  but  from  Him  whose  aid  she 
invokes  each  day. 

All  this  you  can  show  the  critics  of  The  Modern  Girl  " 
— if  you  will. 
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